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adolescence, or adulthood. The most powerful research model for this purpose is, of course, a longitudinal design. But in view of the cost of long-term investigations, both in time and financial resources, the practical strategy of choice may be that of cross-sectional studies of older children and adults, with retrospective information obtained about maternal work patterns at earlier ages. One cohort of special interest is the people who were adolescents during the turbulent 1960s. Not only were the education and occupational training of this group often interrupted and inconsistent, but its members also entered a tight job market during the 1970s. How have these historical events made their mark on this age group in terms of their family life and the socialization and development of their children?
Where long-range longitudinal studies are possible, they should consider not only the changing characteristics of the child, but also the changes taking place in the lives of the child's parents and in the context and content of the experiences to which the child and family are exposed over the life course. Of particular importance in this regard are changing social norms and expectations about the participation of husbands and wives in work and family life. As documented in this review, detrimental effects for the child are more likely to occur when the mother's work status conflicts with her preferences. Thus, any social changes that increase or decrease the proportion of mothers who are placed in dissonant roles may lead to corresponding changes in children's development.
(5)    An assessment of the effects of maternal employment on children must take into account the nature of the experience to which the child is exposed while the mother is at work, with specific reference to the content of the activities in which the child is engaged and the significance of the child's companions as role models. Particular attention should be accorded to the characteristics of the child's peer group and the extent to which its values and activities are congruent with those of the family and the school.
(6)    A critical class of intervening variables linking maternal employment status to the behavior and development of the child involves the specific nature of the parent-child activities engaged in by working versus nonworking mothers.
(7)    Another class of important intervening variables relates to the parental behavior of the father as a function of the mother's work status, including the nature of the activities in which he engages with the child. Research should consider the effects on the mother and child of the father's participation in family life, with the recognition that what may be beneficial for the mother may not be for the child and vice versa.
(8)    In examining the effects of maternal employment in two-parent